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EEA years have ve o . 


lation and con — 


than theſe Eflays. The 8 
handled are indeed of great i 5 
mand the utmoſt attention. — 


morals, the author aſpires at apes 
ciples than are exhibited by others. 
gard to natural religion, he 
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throw additional light upon the means which 
we acquire knowledge of the Deity.” 
his notions be in 


aber 


2 


particular juſt, is 
hard to determine. rann 
from thoſe who go before him; and 


appears to be writ with a 
ſpirit of piety, and with great zeal for religion, 'ag+. 
r morality, To think otherways, ar- 
905 I'm afraid, ſuch want 1 as no 


erence in opinion will juſtify. 
therefore, to obſerve, that our 4 ha ow not s 
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together eſcaped unjuſt cenſure ; which. is: ex 
12 nm PS 
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> time 28 9555 


"7 it is relithed by 1 thoſe only whoſe 
dre great in proportion to the de- 
0 of er 2 e, and 3 


my to N wirtue; not np 6 private 
5 3 but publicly and ſolemnly in an 
WW - - eeccleſiaſtal court: To congemn.any man up- 
> bon far- fetched arguments and ſtraiied inferences, 
* for the charge amounts to no more); if it would 
be irtolerable in a court of juſtice, is not juſti- 
lable any where elſe. Ini ic - critical a time for 
ile fake of truth, J undertalg the author's de- 
dene; and hope, in the:courle of this apOlogy, 
eto ſhow, that his opinions are at leaſt innocent, 
rand: perhaps orthodox. J undertake this taſk the 
more chearfully, in order to undeceive many 
, well-meaning perfons, who have formed a haſty 
Judgement without much attention, or perhaps 
-altogether at 'fecond hand. As for yay who, 
3 7 185 a public profeſſion of charity ty, wallow in 
the groſſeſt tranſgreſſions of it; ſuch I neglect, as 
errrigible; and I truſt that the auther, for his 
peace of mind, does the ſame; not ſtooping 
to caſt a lingle E glances upon: ſuch aa an,” * n 
4 man n there be nor 5 85 his t 
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Hour has incited him to publiſh” his ſhame! in 
print. Yet even with thi man 1. mould ufs 
to deal charitably, wiſhing heartily his 

beer 8d . he be deliverd-ſroe ſore 


—— oe 
Des inden l of” may, I think; be reduced * 
to four articles. I. That; men at in realiß 
e ae of be, 5 The 
acious at Mee is | 
wholly founded on this fallacious ſenſe of „ 8 
And, 4. That they cannot really fin againſt ese 
Theſe Tall be conſidered in their-orfder; after d- 
juſting one or two preliminaries: Mhen we in- 
quire into the ſcope and meaning of” —— 
ag N to gather the ſame from N ma 
ed or detached paſſages, is unfair. The e 

ain of the work ought to be taken under 
ſideration; and one paſſage which admits of 4 
double meaning, to be explained Woche 
which are clear and preciſe. To this c 
every iter is intitled; for otherways the molt” 
orthodox com ions may be propgch iber wſt 

heretical. And the. writer of the © 2 

may poſſibly have occaſion to inſiſt upon it 

his own fake, as well as for the ſake of the au- 
thor whole: cauſe he 25 uſes. 
nary he is intitled to 
he max hot have — In 
mining the orthodoxy-of books, 11 1 4 — fl 
Tha conſequences * from: any N 
. 0 be r to an author 
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he ſees, and admits them. Be the conſequence 
ever ſo clear in the apprehenfion of others, this 


rule muſt hold. The author may be accuſed of 
blindneſs, or it may be of ſtupidity; but no 
man can be cenſured for opinions, however 
wrong, which he diſowns. It is ſcarce neceſſa- 


4 ry to add, that there cannot be a more unjuſtifi- 


able practice, than the loading any perſon with 
opinions which are not a fair con —_— from 
what is maintained, but muſt-be gathered by re- 


mote reaſoning, and forced conſtruction. When 


_ conſequences thus drawn are not admitted by an 
author, he cannot be accuſed of blindneſs, nor 
even of the ſlighteſt defect in judgement, 
Theſe preliminaries being adjuſted, I proceed 

to the charge. And with relation to the firſt ar- 
_ ticle, no 7 of reading need be put in mind, 

that of all the controverſies which have perplex- 
ed the learned world, that concerning ot 6 
and neceſſity has ever been held the moſt abſtruſe 
and difficult. In all ages it has divided philoſo- 
phers and divines; and at this day the diviſion is 
as wide as ever. The Calviniſt divines generally 
hold, that the will of man is neceſſarily deter- 
mined by motives. The Arminians, all of them 
without exception, inſiſt for liberty of indiffer- 
ence. In a diſpute where we find many wiſe 
and good men of oppoſite ſentiments, one would 

expect mutual forbearance and reſerve; and that 
pPhiloſophers might be allowed to differ without 

being accuſed or traduced. Yet this is one of 


the points which by ſome is charged againſt our 


author, 1s arguing him of impiety. Could the 
charge of errcr be clearly made good, his plea 
a for 


— — — 


— ne Ione 
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+ . a. 
for forgiveneſs would be of the ſtrongeſt kind, as 


| he would have the countenance of many writers, 
eminent not leſs for piety than ſound judgement. 
But, after all, it may be doubted, whether he can 


be juſtly charged even with the ſlighteſt error. 
To make — tack a charge, will be, I am poſi- 
tive, a very difficult taſk. To judge fairly, we muſt 


| hear the author himſelf, Talking of the moral 


world, © Man (ſays he, p. 163.) is the actor 
„here. He is endued with will, and he acts 
* from choice. He has a r of beginning 
motion, which® is ſubject to no anical 
*« laws; and therefore he is not under what is 
called phyſical neceſſity. He has 


_ « and pions! which prompt him to 2 


<«« ſpective gratifications; but he is under no ne- 
ceſſity of blindly ſubmitting to their impulſe. 
For reaſon has a power of reſtraint. It ſug- 
“ peſts motives from the cool views of good and 
ce evil. He deliberates upon theſe. In conſe- 
c quence of his deliberation he chuſes: and 
« here, if any where, lies our- liberty.” Man 
therefore, according to our author, is free, as be- 
ing a rational creature, under no phyſical or me- 
chanical "neceſſity, acting with underſtanding, 
deliberation, and choice. . | 
In another reſpect he holds man to be a neceſ- 
agent, as the will or choice neceſſarily (i. e. 


unavoidably and certainly) follows the laſt judge- 


ment of the underſtanding, or is determined by 
the prevailing motive. This doctrine reſolves 
into what the philoſophers and divines call morat 
neceſſity. Thus, (p. 164.), That motives have 
«« ſome influence in determining the mind, is cer- 
Hs * tain 3 
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_ &-tiin'; and that they * this influence in dif- 
2 * 5 * — + 8 1 De, add gr onda. for inſtance, are, 
_  - _*-powerful motives to ſerve a friend. Let he 
8 mans private intereſt concur, and the motives 
* hs ira more powerful. Add the certain pro- 

ec ſpect of poverty, ſhame, or bodily ſuffering, 

< if he ſhall act a different part, IF you leave 

4 him 8& choice: the motives to action are 
rendered irreſiſtible. Motives being once al- 
lowed to have a determining force in any de- 
th 6. gree, it is eaſy to ſuppoſe-the force, ſo. aug- 
- * mented by accumulation of motives, . as to 
leave little freedom to the mind, or rather 
FT ᷑ none at all. In ſuch inſtances there ! is no de- 
5 . nying that we are under a neceſſity to act. 
5 A , . And hong. this, to be ſure, is not phyſical ne- 
3 N ork as 2 not from the laws of mat- 
B e conſtitution of the mind; 


* -£i9nd unavoidable; in che caſe of moral, as of 


Te meaning is dear. Whe a man acts after 
8 £ ceſt and molt - deliberate choice, it is e. 
8 certain, that. abs aQion i is the reſult of 


= ponderating ve 
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« ſon. having a ſtrong deſire 29 
55: ih priſon — 

* ing his keepers 
4 His eſca e xecelary;. 
* Nad and Eallbig a conſequence W 2 
te ſtances he finds himſelf in, aghis'confinement; 
was bgfore; thoug in the one caſe" ders 


2 is conſtraint, in 
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lination 2's 

0 4c choice is es cauſed or occafioned By * 
the prevailing motive; in this lies "hs necefiit 
« of our actions, that in ſuch. circum! we 
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x e acting without or againſt motives; that is to 
3 e ſay, a power of acting without any view, pur- 
= e poſe, or deſign, and even of acting in contra- 
* * diction to our own deſires and averſions, or to 
= ee all our principles of action; which power, 
« beſides that no man was ever conſcious of it, 
« ſeems to be an abſurdity altogether incon- 
e ſiſtent with a rational nature.” Again, p. 177. 
e This arbitrary power Es once ſuppoſed, 
te may it not be exerted againſt good motives as 
1 ee well as bad ones? If it does us good by ac- 
* | « cident, in reſtraining us from vice; may it not 
APE ce do us ill by accident, in reſtraining us from 
% virtue? And ſo ſhall we not be thrown looſe 
e altogether? At this rate no man could be 
* depended upon. Promiſes, oaths, vows, would 
« be in vain; for nothing can ever bind or fix 
% a man who is influenced by no motive. The 
.« diſtinction of characters would be at an end; 
for a perſon cannot have a character, who has 
e no fixed or uniform principles of action. Nay, 
c moral virtue itſelf, and all the _ a law, 
“ rule, and obligation, would, up is 1 
ec theſis, be 8 For no . — can _ 
+ ſubject of rational or moral government, whoſe 
..« actions, by the conſtitution of its nature, are 
ec independent of motives, and whoſe will is ca- 
e pricious and arbitrary. To exhort, to inſtruct, 
to promile, or to threaten, would be to no pur 
« poſe. In ſhort, ſuch a creature, if ſuch could ex- 
« iſt, would be a moſt bizarre and unaccountable 
< being; a mere abſurdity in nature, whoſe ex- 
© iſtence could ſerve no end.—— No reaſon have 
© vie therefore to regret, that we find the will 
et | pl | E neceſſarily 


E 

« neceſſarily to motives. The truth 
« Ns ann pa 1 muſt coincide with our 
<4 with, unleſs we would rather have man to be 
« a Nhimfical and ridiculous, than 4 rational 
and moral being.” Such is that liberty which 
our author rejects, as in his judgement inconſiſt- 
ent with. the . Such the 
neceſiity for which he argues, wiz. a 3 
ceſſity which the will is under of followi 

laſt — j. of the underſtanding. Dr Chak, 
the patron, of liberty, a fad, 
moral 2 0 the reſult of motives, is no = 


_2 "realy, Las —.— 

5 Jace of pet he Tar affects the mind, and 

neceſſity that which affects matter 

6 it, is, plain, that, in all reaſonings concerning 

« human liberty, moral neceſſity, and no Other, 
is meant to be eſtabliſhed.” 

But this is not the full view 9 e 
ſyſtem. Had he reſted here, we ſhould have 
met with endleſs cavils. We ſhould have been 
told, that here. was manifeſt i impiety, the Deity 
left out of the ſcheme, the blind fate of the 
Stoics eſtabliſhed, | a chain of cauſes and effects 
ariſin g from nature, without reference to ſupreme 
intelligence or deſign. But the author's opinions 

are very different. He looks up. to the Deity 
with reverence; and if all events in the natural 
and moral world are neceſſary, he aſcribes this 
neceſſity ultimately to the counſel. and decree of 
— ln. tha quark; this reaſon- 


cc ing, 


[ 12 } 
«'ing, (p. 180.), we have abſtracted from al 
«« ' controverſies about divine preſcience and de- 
4 cree: though in fact, from what has been 
« proved, it appears that the Divine Being de- 
«-crees all future events. For he who gave 
*« ſuch a nature to his creatures, and placed 
« them in ſuch circumſtances, that a certain 
4s train of actions behoved neceſſarily to follow; 
* he, I ſay. who did fo, and who muſt have fore- 
* ſeen the conſequences, did certainly reſolve 


or decree, that events ſhould fall out, and 


“ men ſhould act as they do.” Again, p. Ls 

The Deity is the firſt cauſe of all things. 

formed in his infinite mind the great plan o 
«© ſcheme upon which all things were to be 


<« verned; and put it in execution, by « * 


e bliſhing certain Jaws, both in the natural and 
** moral world, which are fixed and immutable. 

L By virtue of theſe laws all things proceed in 
*a regular train of cauſes and effects, bringin 
< about thoſe events which are 2 

in the original plan, and admitting the poſſi- 

5 750 of none other. 

D ideas, anda true taſte of philoſophy, will 5 
this to be the real theory of the univerſe; and 
_ that, upon: any other theory, there can be no 
e general order, no whole, no plan, no means 
«*nor end in its adminiſtration,” After theſe 
WE, are confidered, I pr reſume it will no 

longer be objected to the author, That he hath 
$5 about to eſtabliſh the doctrine of blind = 

Tf any one ſhall perſevere in the obj jechon, I 
make the fame anſv.cr for him which Calvin 

Wade for himſelf; for that great man did not 


Whoever has juſt 


eſcape 


« .cellity ariſing from a perpet 
4 of cauſes, 1 We 
40 N "a ho rome dane 
«, and governor, +. alas (Eu 

« ding to his infinite Agee: mag what he 
* N and now 5 
« in execution by his power. Hence we af 

that by his providence, not the heavens, the 


* earth, and inanimate creatures only are go- 


« verned, but alſo the wills and defi gus of men, 
in fuch a manner that they accompliſh all the 


<« purpoſes intended by him. *,”_.. Calvin. init, 


the 4. 1. cap. 16. 58. Dad 
Ae lum of Ove author's doftrine. on this Ne 


is compriſed i in the following particulars. 1. Thot 
man is a rational creature, acting with under- 
ſtanding and choice. 2. That he is endued with 


A 5 of beginning motion, and is under no 


ang —— . ſpontaneoully,, or * it's 
Hig ee e choice. 44, That his w 


* Qui bote doctrinæ invidiam wack volunt, calumnfantdy 4 
MR... de fato q quod et RM . 
non cum Stoicis neceſſit atem ini ex 


tum fuit,— 
perpetuo cauſarum nexy, et implicita am ſerie; in natura 
cont ineatur. Sed rw — Oblcraw —— 
—— pro fua ab ultima =ternitate decrevie-guod 

mg? nunc _ tentia quod - decrevit, exequitur. 


— end ant non cœlum modo ac terram et creeturas - 
22 ſed bomiuu etiam coulilia et voluntates 2 \ 
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mined by motives; or, in the ſtyle of the ſchools, 
. neceſſe 177 ſegui tur alli mum judicium'intelle- 
Aus practici. hat, fro ger e 2 
afernce, 0 or 25 Sy DR 


I fie, pos to 
5 ra frond or decree of God, ho is t 
firſt cauſe of all things. 
Concernin [theſe po ints philoſophers able ö di 
vines may differ' in Spar and each fide may, 

and will ne; error to the other; but _ * 
any of the. church of Scotland; lch inions 
ould be- cenfured as undund or heterodox, 
ſhows great ignorance, when they are eſpouſed 
by our firſt great reformers, and —_— in all 
the moſt noted ſyſtems of theology py by 
Calvinift Seiner, ae taught in our . 

With us it is a fundamental princi That God 
from. all 3 hath Verde de el whatever 
comes to paſs; that all events are immutabl and 
neceſſarily fixed by the decree of God, and can- 
| not happen in any other way than he hath pre- 
1 determined. But the moſt orthodox divines a- 
1 gree with our author, not only in his doctrine of 
neceſſity, as founded on the = ecree of God; but 
lkeways in his account of that rational or moral 
=. neceſſity, which is effectuated by the operation of 
=. motives on the will. They hold with him, that 
FB AÜderty is oppoſed,” not to neceſſity, but to con- 
ſtraint; eh conſiſts, not in indifference,” but 
in ſpontaneity, or Jubentia rationalis; and that 
the will neceſſarily follows the laſt judgement _ 


— 


er Dabvin's reviſes — harem, 
ing we have often mentioned the diſtinc- 

66 — conſtraint, upon which 
14 this whole controverſy turns, w muſt now 
14 in it a little more accurately. They who 
“ defend free will, in oppoſitior to divine grace 
«maintain; r virtue 
44 nor vice where there ig 724 1 
« ſwet, That — 
a "This goodneſs, 
Ca coat tho 
. — devil is n 
« his wickedneſs is not the 
og is/this'an) invention of ours; for in the thing 
<. manner, St Auguſtine, and St Bernard reaſon, 
40 2 — infit that what is wvokm- 
© tary cannot at the ſame time be nergſary. We 
Py ſhew them, * 
0 a the W a 


« n to 23 E 2 
Ce ES 
« niſhments, or beſtowing rewards. . 
« niſhments, I anſwer, That they are 
_.« flifted on thoſe who commit evil ; 

; cc 


166 


* makes no difference, whether their choice Was 

free, i. ę. arbitrary, or. whether they were un- 
der the influence of bad motives provided on- 
2 ly de were, mae their As 
4 to rewards, there is certainly no abſurdity i in 
, our ſaying, that theſe are beſtowed rather ac- 
« cording to the goodneſs of God; than the me- 
{*rit of men *. Calvin. tractat. theolog. b. 152 | 
- edite Amſielod..,1667 7. WIT: VO1!A ö 

The learned Francis Toaretine. Profits i in 
1 whoſe authority as an orthodox divine 
will. be allowed to be the greateſt wei ght, <: ex- 


amines this queſtion fully in Sus Eier. Theok 8 
under the head de libero — vol. 1. p. 72 


to 737. and maintains the ſame doctrine with 
our author. He repreſents it as the capital and 


fundamental re — the Pelagians and ; A 


10 Le nende 140% Hon 
. Quoniam autem ejus diſtinGions eius 3 jam — ine 1 
nos inter caadionem et neceſſitatem ſtatuimus,” unde — ma — . ex 
parte hæc querſtio, eamque non niſi obiter atrigimus, paulo 
tius nunc excutienda nobis eſt. | Negant ergo qui liberum 994. wa 
contra Dei-gratiam tuentur, peccatum aut virtutem eſſe, ubi eſt ne- 
tas. Reſpondemus, Deum neceffario bonum efle; nihilo tamen 
em ex bonitate laudem capſequi;” quia non niſi bonus eſſe poſ 
Rur ſus digholum n alum eſſe, nihilo tamen minus vi- 
oſam eſſe ejus malitiam. Neque id noſtrum commen tum; fic ante nos 
Auguſtinus, fic Bernardus locuti ſunt . Volbatarium cum neceſſario 
minime convenire. extorquere volunt adverſarii. Nos autem utrum- 
que fimul congruere in Dei bonitate oſtendimus. Abſurdum eſſe di- 
cunt, ut 'vitio aut culpz dentur hominibus, que ſic faciunt ut aliter 
nequeant. Nos, adducta fimilitudine, abſurditatem hanc dilvimus. 
——Objiciunt, 2do, Niſi ex liberi arbitrii electione tum virtutes, 
tum vitia rocedant, non eſſe conſentaneum, ut homini vel infligatur 
a, __ premium rependatur. De pœnis reſpotidesj Jore nobis 
4 a quibus culpa emanet ; neque referre, liberone judicio, an 
ſervili modo voluntaria cupiditate, peceemus. De præmiis reſpon- 
deo, nihil abſurdi eſſe, fi ex Dei r qr * propriis 
et ee ee een 1 
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nians, that they hold liberty to conſiſt in indif- 
ference, not in ſpontaneity; and that they main- 
tain every kind of neceſſity to be Inconſiſtent 
of reaſon, he conſiders the ſeveral kinds of ne- 
ceſſity. He ſhews, that two of them, coaction, 
and phyſical neceſſity, ariſing from the laws of 
matter, are deſtructive of li But that ra- 
tional or moral neceſſity, which ariſes from the 
conſtitution of the mind, as 5 
ned by motives, and the neceſſi ich ariſes 
from the divine decree, are pe conſiſtent 
with liberty in its orthodox ſenſe. He removes 
the objection againſt this doctrine, of its making 
man a mere machine; and, much in the ſame 
way with our author, ſhows, that upon the Ar- 
minian liberty of indifference, or an arbitrary 
power of counteracting all motives, man would 
| 1 a moſt irrational - unaccountable being, — 
whom argument and reaſoning, precept ' an 
command, would be- addreſſed in 1 The 
following are his words, (p. 566. v. 1.) „There 
« are only two kinds of neceſſity which are in- 
conſiſtent with liberty; phyſical neceſſity, and 
<« the neceſſity of conſtraint. The other kinds 
te of neceſſity, which ariſe either from the de- 
«© cree or influence of God, or from the 4 — 
* itſelf, and the laſt judgement of the under 
« ſtanding, are fo far — overthrowing e 
<« that they rather eſtabliſh it; becauſe they do 
_ * not conſtrain the will, but perſuade it; and 
pn par a voluntary choice in one that was be- 
« fore unwilling, For whatever a man does ac- 


ra 


. cording to his inclination, with. judgement 
r | FE «K 2 
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= and n g. and with the full-confent 
of his will, it is apple but he muſt do 
7 freely, although, in another ſenſe, he does it 
ft neceſſarily. This holds, from whatever quar- 

© ter we ſuppoſe the neceſſity laid upon him to 
cc (ariſe ; > 6h it be from the exiſtence of the 
* thing itſelf, or from the motive effectually de- 
<« termining his will, or from the decree and 
6 concourſe of the firſt . 


Benedict Pictet, Turretine's ſucceſſor i in the | 


chair of Geneva, and acknowledged in the uni- 
yerſities of this country as an author of the ſound- 
eſt, principles, eſtabliſhes the ſame. doctrine in ſo 
clear a manner, as that words cannot be more 
preciſe and expreſs. Before we diſcourſe of 
* free will, we muſt explain the meaning of the 
e term. By free will we underſtand nothing 
e elſe, but a power of doing what we pleaſe, 
* with judgement and underſtanding, without 


«two things are oppoſed. Firſt, phyſical or 
« natural ch lh ſuch as we ſee in inanumate 
<: beings; for inſtance, the neceſſity by which 
e fire burns. Next, the neceſſity of conſtraint; 


85 which ariſes from external viglence, impoſed 


25 


8 Dus itz e fone —— tatis ſpecies, gow Werders per- 
imunt, neceſſitas naturalis et coactionis. Ceteræ, que oriuntur vel 
A deereto Dei, et cauſæ prime motione, vel ab objecto, et judi- 
eio ultimo intellectus practici, tantum abeſt ut libertatem evertant, 
ut eam magis tueantur ; quia flectunt voluntatem, non cogunt, et 
faciunt ex nolente, volentem. Quiſquis enim facit ſponte quod vult 
rationis judicio, et pleno voluntatis conſenſu, id non poteſt non 
libere facere, etiamfi neceſſario faciat, undecumque fiuat illa neceſitas, 
five ab ipſa rei exiſtentia, quia quicquid eſt, quando eſt, neceſſario 
eſt ; five ab objetomentem ot — ſive a cau- 
ſa prima, ene concurrent. 


. « againſt 
. ; 


<<. any. external . compulſion. To this free will 


— 


e eee 


« neceſſarily chufe that which appears 
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« againſt the * of him who ſuffers it ; 


* as when a man is hurried to priſon, 

idol-temple. But we muſt not oppoſe ty free 
« Will that | neceſſity of dependence on God 
« which all creatures lie under, and from which 
« no rational being can be exempted ; nor that 


_ « rational neceſſity which ariſes. from the Taft 


ce, judgement of the underſtanding; as when T 


to me 

<« beft; for my choice, though neceſſar We 
< Potwithiianding free. Wherefore, all 

ns to freedom is, that one thould 128 


ntancouſly, and with underſtanding: which - 


early follows'from this, thatGod is the freeſt 


2 beings, and yet he is neceſſarily 


dey 
« termined to good. The fame holds of ſaines 
* and angels, Liberty therefore does not confiſt 


« in indifference: for if ſo, God would not be 


Jia free being; and the more man was deter- 
“ mined to good, or the more perfect he was, 
+ the leſs liberty he would enjoy; which is ab- 
e ſurd. This is further confirmed by the fol- 
« lowing reaſoning. We all chuſe what ap- 
„ pears to us our c ief good or happi 
* entire liberty: for who is not hearty and vo- 
« luntary in ſuch choice? Vet to this choice wwe 


« are determined by a ſtrong and irreſiſtible ne- 


« ceſlity: for no man has any freedom of in- 
«« difference in this caſe. - e 
« himſelf miſerable, or can chuſe evil as ſuch. 
10 Liberty therefore by no means conſiſts in in- 


N ofa ng Gat e een, 


4 


neſs with 
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Of the modern Calviniſt writers who agree 
Wich our author, we ſhall; only give one exam- 


* 


ple, 2/2. the Reverend Mr Jonathan Edwards 
miniſter of Stockbridge in New England, in his 
late. treatiſe, intitled, A careful and ſirict inquiry 
into the modern prevailing notions of. that freedom of 
will wohich is Juppoſed to be eſſential to moral agen. 
u virtue and vice, reward and puniſhment, praiſe 
blame... Publiſhed at Boſton 1754. The pie 


. 


and orthodoxy; of this author, if is preſumed, 
none: but Ar will adyenture to call in que- 


s > 
1 "4 — 144 


ſtion. Among ze liſt of ſubſcribers to his 


there are many miniſters of this church; 


and it was diſperſed laſt year in this city by the 
Ja eff. 


ſt. quid intelligimus per liberum afbitrium. Nihil autem a- 
lud inteſligimus quam ſacultatem agendi quod dubet, preeurrente 
judicio.et conſilio, ita ut a nulla vi externa determinari vas ſentia · 
mus. Huic libertati opponitur tum neceſſitas phyſica et naturalis, 
que videtur-in agentibus naturalibus, ad unum batura ſus determi- 
natis, ut neceſſitas ignis ad urendum: tum. neceſſitas conctionis, 
quæ oritur ab agente externo; nihil conferente, imo renitente eo 
qui cogitur ; ut ſi per vim adduceretur homo ad idolum vel in car- 
eetem⁊ ſed non opponitur huic libertati; neceſſitas illa dependen- 
Feber quam omaes creature, dependeut.a Nor rn 
tionalis eximi non poteſt; aut neceſſitas illa rati 


* | peten : 6 tionalis que mn 
er mentis noſtre'judicio ; v. g. quando heceſſario ampleftor quo 


mihi ſummum bonum videtur; nam etſi neceſſario ilſud em, 
non minus libere id fit, Ut aliquod ens igitur dicatur liberum, ſuf- 
ficit ut agat ſponte et cum Judicio ; & hoe: evidenter patet ex eo 
Deus ſit ens liberrimum, et tamen neceſſario determinetur ad 
bonum. Idem dicitur de angelis et beatis. , Libertas igitur- non 
conliſtit in indifferentia. Nam ſi in mera indifferentia conſiſteret, 
Deus minime liber eſſet ; et homo quo mag determinaretur ad bo- 
num, id eſt, quo perfectior evaderet, ro minus liber foret ; quod ab- 
ſurdum eſt. Illud confirmatur hac obſervatione, vol umus omnes 
ſummum bonum et ultimum ſinem maxima cum libertate, quis enim 
ad illud ſponte non ſeratur? et illud volumùs cum /judicio. At 
Aud non ft Gve magna et ineluBabili beveſſtt ate, pec ad d Indif- 
+ qa nos habemus; cum nemo fit qui velit eſſe miſer, aut qui 
velit malum fab ratione mali. Libertas igitur non conſiſtit in in- 
r ff Een 
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noſt zealous" friends to religion and true 'Calvi- 
Aim. As I hire 0 tance with this wri- 
ter, I ſhall not take upon me to what 
be his intention in publiſhing*this bock ſo 
after the Effays upon moralſty and natural Ne 
gion: But whether he had theſe Eſſays in view 
or hot, it is certain, that nothing can be better 
calculated than this book to anſwer all the ob- 


—— , abs dur author's doctrine of moral ne- 
eis con with reaſon and 

15 „and the LI of bog — 
bad tenden 3 eular ges 
Aber the —— from begin- 
ring to end, end continued chain of Grgu- 


mentation in favayr of this doctrine. He every 
ere holds and maintains, & That the will is in 
4" every caſe niecefarjly determined by the weng. 


= e that this moral 
) may be as abſolute us natural neceſſi 
chat z, chat moral effect may be as per 
With its' moral caliſe, i 8 

tur ly icceffary” effect is Wich its natural 
© cauſe; preciſely ſimilar to what our author, 
as above 3 nn Lc, „„ „Ther 
moral and ph 92 25 relate to 


a ence between 

«in; the nature UF is eee as in che tus 
terms connected. He rejects the notion of 
the de as implying any ſe elf-determining power in 
the will + Any In * W N 


8 - 
* 
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— in ſeveral chapters, p. 135.—192. 
that theſe notions of liberty which the Arminians 
hold, are ſo far from being neceſſary to account 


4 ableneſs, to virtue or vice, to praiſe. or blame, 


that, on the contrary, they are 1nconfiſtent with 
virtue, e eee always ſuppole the determi- 
ning power of, motiyes. 

He examines the paſſages of ſcripture which 
relate to this doctrine. He ſhews; that the acts 

of. the will of the buman ſoul. of Chriſt were ne- 


cefſarily . body, yet Wanne praiſe-worthy, and 


zewardable. He anſwers the objection to 


5 of its, making God the author of ſin, 
exactly! in the ſame way with our author, 6 'Eſſa ays, 
050 ); by e between the intention 
of God and the nent of the ſinner.  Thous 
ee | knows the character of 
ji thor, or peruſes his book, can entertain the 
ſt doubt of his zeal, for eee it a 
pears, that in New England, ab we e- 
. 5 perſons of the worthieſt character are li- 
able to be calumniated and traduced. For, Mr 
Edwards, when, concluding, Bis book; obſerycs, 
(pi 285. ), „ Tis not unlikely that me who va- 
3 lus themſelyes on the YG rational prin- 
$ 5 ciples of modern faſhionable divinity, will 
have their indignation raiſed at the ſubject of 


c this diſcourſe, and will renew the uſual excla- 
r mations about the fate of the Heathens, Hobbes's 


i neceſſity, and making men mere machines; 


ce accumulating the terrible epithets of fatal, in- 


e evitable, irreſiſtible, and it may be with the 


addition of horrid and blaſphemous; and per- 
10 ** haps much {kill may be uſed to ſet the things 


Bus : " whi 


I, little c 


«fern of man; that he has a, power to E 


{ 23 ] 
v. which, here been, ü in ; colpans;ywhhichs hall 
2 to the imagination, and moving 


ions of thoſe WhO have ether. top 
or too much of the 


opinions they — imbibed, and contempt of 


“to the 


the contrary, 10 try the matter by any ſerious 
«x 2p 1 n or ſome parti 


things may be picked out, which they 

| ſound ; in the cars of the 

n Ra and 3 be gloſſed — de- 

« ee tact and contem words, 
105 e many Mg 

« um n and inſul w unbecoming in- 

i ſuch methods are, and how unlike the 


e impartial inquirer after 


| truth, the, Rep rey RIS nor can 


late times has become. ty a favourite, 


5 with ſome who would 2. — ght Calviniſts, 


let us examine whether it will ſtand a narrow 
inſpection. I am, not. without hopes, that ups 


on d cool furvey it will be e eee 


worthy to be contended for. Liberty of indif. 
ference | in chu any pa W of equal 


9 without Sheen, ut li Nene ef nal — 


ence is not confined to as 4 this nature. 


and 


t 1 


and ac without having any reaſon ot motive 
Whatever to inffuence His will. A thing ſtill 
more extrabrdinary is aſſerted with "eq aſſu- 
rance, that man has a power to will and act, not 
onhy without motives, but in direct contradiction 
to the ſtrongeſt motives that can inffuence the 
mind. It ae well be” urged, that "this doc- 
trine is à bold attack upon the common ſenſe of 
—4— and not 655 Je leſs bold that it is taken 
for g without the leaſt evidence, or ſo 
mac Fab 4 fingle experittient to ſup fee it. Such 
« x beſt there ma F poſibl be as is deſcribed ; but 
every man who has not a cauſe to defend, will 
bear witneſs that this is not his caſe. I venture 
to affirm, that when the proper queſtions are put 
to any plain man who! is ignorant of the contro- 
verly,” His anfivers to evety ofic of the will be 
repugnant to a= Go of . aten as Above ex- 
1 Alis conßderation at pre- 
it, my attack (ſhall be made from different 
quarter, by Exarnining” the conſequences of ſuch 
ower; ſupp! ing” it, for argument's fake; to be 
inherent im man. In the effay upon liberty and : 
neceſſity, it is inculcatedt at full length, that man 
endued with this T would be an abſurd and 
unaccountable being. He could not be relied 
on: Oaths and engagements would be hut brittle 
ties, and therefore he wouſd be q uite unqualified 
for the ſocial life. I add, that dais 08 Which 
is imagined to exiſt in man, in order to beſtow 
on him the greater ſelf- command, has in reality 


the contrary effect. At the inſtant perhaps of 
willing or acting, it is eaſily conceived,” that, up- 


on 1 this ſuppoſition, man muſt have a ſway over 
himſelf, 


_ — n 5 PE — — — e r 1 
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himſelf, altogether arbitrary: but then he has no 
antecedent. authority. He himſelf, | even when 
the inſtant of execution ap es, cannot be- 
forchand ſay what will be his determination, how 
he will chuſe or how he will act. It is evident 
from the very nature of the thing, that even the 
Deity can have no foreſight here, when, by the 
ſuppoſition, the man's will is altogether arbi- 
trary, and is quite independent of all connections 
Internal orzexternal..' \1 

1 make a ſecond attack different from the for- 
mer. I conſider. man as acting in the great 
theatre of the world, in which all things are go- 
verned by the providence of an almighty being. 
As it appears to me, the directing influence of 
providence is altogether excluded from human 
actions, by this ſuppoſed. liberty of indifference, 
The operations, of matter are governed by ſteady 
laws, and thereby contribute unerringly to the 
great deſigns of | Ince, But to what rule 


can the actions of men be ſubjected; which are 
ſuppoſed to be al arbitrary, and under no 


manner of controul:? They cannot be under the 
direction of the Deity; for that ſuppoſition ef+ 
fectually annihilates the liberty of indifference, 
The influence of the Deity muſt be ſuperior to 
all other motives in determining the will; and 
conſequently muſt have the effect to make man 
a neceſſary agent in the ſenſe of moral neceſſity, 
Man then, by this ſuppoſed power, is withdrawn 
from under the government of providence, and 
left at large to the moſt bizarre and moſt abſurd 
courſe of action, independent of motives. from 
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endent of every vi 
is chance clearly 


— in its moſt” I 
form, ſo far as actions can have af in- 
fluence.” This diſplays 2 diſmal ſcene; ſufficient 
to raiſe horror in every one who has feeling. 
Aﬀer this, let not the Arminians cry out againſt 
blind fatality: a very uncomfortable doctrine to 
be ſure. But is blind fatality worſe than blind 
chance? Could I poſſibly be convinced of either, 
I ſhould dread falling into defpair, ane being! led 
to deny the being of a God. K 

But enough of this difmal ſcene. I 5 


to follow out a thought occaſionally thrown out 
above, vir. that liberty of indifference is an ima- 


ginary ſcheme, unſupported by any facts in hu- 
man nature, and which no man was ever con- 
ſcious of. This leads me to ſay and believe, that 
it never was embraced ſeriouſly in its true import 
by any man; not even by the moſt zealous Ar- 
minian. Thoſe who eſpouſe this doctrine, do 
certainly take up with Leven neglecting to ex- 
amine things as they truly are: for bab man of 
ain ſenſe ever imagined, that he can incline, 
that he can chuſe, that he can refolve and will, 


without being prompted by any conſideration, ! 


or bad, and without having any end or 
purpoſe in view ? When a man acts, it is expect- 
ed that he can ſay, what moves him. If he 
can give no account, every one conſiders him as 
a changeling or madman. As a conſequence 
from this, 1 venture further to ſay, that the doc- 
trine of moral neceſſity i is that which is univer- 


ſally embraced by men of plain ſenſe,” Whoſe 


= are not warped by the tenets of a 1 
| This 


( 27 1 
This doctrine, I ſay, is univerſally embraced 
though not carried its utmoit length, nor ſeen in 
its full extent, except, 2 by the ſtudious 
and contemplative. With regard to acting, 
every man indeed conceives himſelf to be free; 
becauſe he is conſcious that he acts voluntarily, 
and according to his own choice. He is how- 
ever at the ſame time conſcious, that he has not 


the power of chuſing or willing arbitrarily or in- 
differently. He is extremely ſenſible as to his 


inclinations, wiſhes, and , that theſe are 


not under his arbitrary power. And if this be 


once admitted, the chain of moral neceſſity is e- 
ſtabliſhed. For no plain man, at the time of the 
action, entertains the leaſt doubt, that his will is 
influenced by inclinations, wiſhes, and defires ; 
which puts a final end to the liberty of indiffer- 
ence. I muſt except indeed, in this view of the 
matter, the after-thought, which, for wiſe and 
good purpoſes, ſuggeſts to every man, that he 
might have ated otherways. But this notion is 
confined entirely to the retroſpect, and evidently 
has no place when we act, or when we think of 
a future action. 5 + 
In the foregoing light to me appears unavoid- 
ably the — dodtrine of liberty of indiffer- 
ence ; and when ſuch is my caſe, I can as little a- 
void, after the cooleſt reflection, thinking that the 
author of the eſſays has done well in contributing 
his endeavour to baniſh the Arminian doctrine out 
of our church. It is my ſerious opinion, that to 
embrace it with all its neceſſary conſequences, is 
in effect introducing into this world blind chance, 
confuſion, and anarchy 5 which is the high road 


to 


nm 
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to Atheiſm. Far be it from my thoughts, at the 
ſame time, to accuſe Arminians of Atheiſm, or of 
irreligion in any degree. I am ſenſible, that the 
' Afminian doctrine has been and is eſpouſed by 
many good and pious men. But this I muſt take 
the liberty to affirm, that theſe men ſtop ſhort at 
the threſhold, without puſhing their way forward 
to behold the ugly appearances within doors. 
Theſe appearances are now laid open to them. 
Tf the doctrine can be moulded into fome new 
ſhape, to make it ſquare with religion and mora- 
lity, fuch improvement muſt be agreeable to 
every well-diſpoſed mind, becauſe of the comfort 
it muſt afford to thoſe who adhere to liberty of 

indifference. But, without pretending to the 
gift of prophecy, I venture to foretel, that it 


will be extremely difficult to ſtop any where ſhort 


of moral neceſſity; and that any ſolid reforma- 
tion of the Arminian doctrine, will infallibly lead 
to the principles of Calvin, and the other re- 
formers of our church. | | 
I proceed to the ſecond article, viz. That the 
author aſſerts, that God deceives man with a fal- 
Jacious ſenſe of liberty. In entering upon this 
article, it may be proper to remind the reader, 
that the purpoſe of the preſent inquiry is not ta 
defend every poſition of the author as ſtrictly juſt 
and true. This defence I leave to others, if any 
' ſhall be diſpoſed to undertake it. I confine my 
aim, to fupport the author's innocence and his 
upright intentions; and to ſhow, that, whether 
he has erred or not, there is nothing in his book 
ſo contrary to religion and morals, as to render 
bim criminal in publiſning it. | I 


149 J 
lll — the ft gart ages ht th 
ow God deceives mans» 


. the expreſſion, deceitful 
ering of ther, This may ſound harſh ; and 
the au . — rc. 
(þ. 132.), as occaſioned by the want of a more 
proper term. But let him be at leaſt allowed the 
privilege of explaining his own terms. Deceitful, 
in the common acceptation, implies ſomewhat im- 
moral; It is apt to convey the idea of hurt intend» 
ed, of a bad deſign, or unlawful means, But our 
author moſt certainly has no-ſuch meaning, when 
he ſpeaks of deegitful er feng ok for 
 .. expreſs definition of feelings is, feelings 
not flrittly correſpond to the philoſophical 
| rat of —_ « The impreſſions (lays he, 
«be 52.) which man receives, and the notions 

are accurately adapted to the uſe» 


— life, — do not cor- 
— in every inſtance to the philoſophic 
1 truth of things, It was not intended that man 


1 ſhould make diſcoveries. He is fra 
« med to be more an active than a contempla- 
«tive being: and his views both of the natural 
t and — co ſo adjuſted, as to be 
made ſubſervient to correctneſs of action, ra- 
4 ther than of belief, Several inſtances there are 
14 Of perceptions, which, for want of a more 
4 proper term, may be called decertfud, becauſe 

they differ trom the real truth. Let this de- 
finition be ſubſtituted in place of the phraſe de- 
critſul feeling, and there will no longer remain 

por 2 offence. even an nn 
e 
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Jo ſay that our ſenſes do not always repreſent 


objects — the ſtrict philoſophic truth, 


can be no hereſy, becauſe it is infallibly true. 


A ſtraight rod appears crooked in the water; a 


ſquare tower at a diſtance appears round. The 
vaſt globes of the ſun and moon, appear to be 
plain ſurfaces. The ſame * at different di- 
ſtances appears to the eye ſmall and great. The 


ſecondary qualities of bodies do not exiſt as we 
apprehend them. Sweetneſs, heat, colour, are 


erroneouſly perceived as qualities of external 
bodies or ſubſtances; for they exiſt not but in 
the mind of the my Ig In all theſe inſtances 
our perceptions are falſe or inaccurate repreſen- 


tations of their objects. Attention being _ 


to numberleſs inſtances of this ſort, raſh and ar- 


rogant would it be to argue, that if in any in- 
Nance our perceptions deviate from philoſophic 


truth, God muſt be an impoſtor, a deceiver. 
The fhallowneſs, as well as impiety of this in- 
ference, muſt be charged upon the man himſelf 
who reaſons thus; for the premiſſes are beyond 


the reach of difpute. Thus it happens, that, in 
furious zeal to run down an antagoniſt; the at- 
tacker frequently does nothing but beſpatter him- 
ſelf. How fhallow and weak this inference is, 
will evidently appear from conſidering, that our 


fenſes were intended, not merely for laying open 


to us things as they truly and really exiſt, but 
rather for giving us ſuch information of things 
as is proper for the uſes of life. This conſtitu- 
tion, it is certain, contributes in many inſtances 
to our happineſs. Colour and beauty, accor- 
ding to ſtrict philoſophic truth, have no exiſtence 


but 


this mechaniſm makes the things 
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but in the mind of the percipient, yet to us theſs 
pear to be qualities of external objects; and 
th by which we 
are ſurrounded appear delightful. Let it be but 
conſidered, that, in the law-phraſe, there is a dolus 
bonus, as well as a dolus malus; and that the in- 
tention of miſchief is that chiefly which qualifies 
deceit to be immoral. By the art of perſpective 
painting, a plain ſurface appears raiſed, and an 
obje& near the eye appears at a great diſtance. 
We are deceived, it is true; but the deceit con- 
tributes to our entertainment. But, without go- 
ing ſo far, it is evident beyond contradiction, 
that things are not always: as they appear to our 
ſenſes. And who is it that dare arraign the wiſ- 
dom of God, or his _ in — — 
It was objected to Copernican hy! 13, 
That it — contradicted by — 2 which 
repreſents the earth as eſtabliſhed and fixed in 
its place; the heavens ſtretched above as a cur- 
tain; the ſun, moon, and ſtars, running their 
courſes, and making a circuit from the one end 
of — to the _— N _—_ did the —_— 
of that hypotheſis to the objeftion? Di 
they think themſelves obliged — yield, either 
that a fyſtem ſupported by demonſtration was 
not r Of that 55 was a falſe and Ne 
being, for not nting things in his word 
as they really we? Nes they faid that the 
ſcripture was deſigned to inform us of the road 
to eternal happineſs; and not to teach us a {y- 
ſtem of aſtronomy; and therefore, that it Was 
no way ineonſiſtent with the perfections of God, 
to uſe ſuch language on theſe ſubjects, as was 


ſuited 9 rather than to ſtrict 


He imagines, that though in fact we are neceſ- 


| of what, for want of a more proper name, he is 


E 


iloſophy. Nor was their piety ever called in 
FE — 2 2 
Io return to our author: It is his opinion, 1 
that our ſenſe of moral liberty is one of thole 
which do not accurately correſpond with truth. 


farily determined by motives, yet, in reflecting 

upon paſt actions, that we are not conſcious of 

this neceſſity; and that our nature is purpoſely 

fo contrived, in order to ſerve the cauſe of vir- 

tue, and to give conſcience the greater authority. 
This is che explanation given by our author, 


reduced to call the deceitful or deluſive feeling of 
liberty. To this it amounts, and to no more. Is 
it not ſtrange, that upon ſo intricate a ſubject, 
which has divided mankind from the beginning, 
and which is involved in darkneſs and myſtery, 


a . 


throw out this hype 


peculative writer — 


ſented as a 


not be permitted to 
without being repre» 


groſs laſphemer, and a wicked man ? 


Arminians maintain it. 


The Calviniſts deny li 


of indifference: the 
he author ſteps in as 


 ergument of impoſture z where the foregoing point is fully conſidered. 


4 greeable to all the notions we can form of wiſdom and good- 
« neſs. If therefore the diſadvantages of La pag fog m 


“ probable account of the divine conduct in this matter. 


ue pamphiet, intitled,| The philoſophy of d vir revelation, ny 


« It would be unworthy of the Supreme Being, (ſays that ingenious 
« writer, p. 34.), to convey into our minds any wrong reprefen- 
« tations of things, merely for the ſake of theſe repreſentations | 
% themſelves. ut to convey ſuch ideas and apprehenſions, for 


7 


4 the ſake of fome advantages of greater importance to vs, is @- 


* 


* admit of a compenſation, and may pofſibly be balance 
**© ſomething more beneficial to mankind, then we' ſhall have u 


18 


2 reconciler. He agrees with the Calviniſts in 
denying ſuch liberty. He yields to the Armi- 
'nians, that we have ſome ſenſe of it; th 

this ſenſe do not repreſent things as they y 
are. He aſfligns a final cauſe for this ſingulari 
in our nature; plauſible at leaſt, if not ſolid. 
Can any man, laying his hand on his heart, ho- 
neſtly ſay, that this is giving God the lie? And 
has ſuch treatment the leaſt mark of candour or 
humanity ? eſpecially after the author has taken 
ſo much pains to guard againſt this conſequence 
in every part of the work, and particularly. in the 
following paſſage. * It is univerſally allowed by 
*. modern philoſophers, that the ions of 
« our external ſenſes are not always agreeable 
eto ſtrict truth, but ſo contrived, as rather to 
« anſwer the purpoſes of uſe. Now, if it be 
* called a deceit in our ſenſes, not to give us 
_«« juſt repreſentations of the material world, the 
%% Deity muſt be the author of this deceit, as 
„% much as he is of that which ils in our 
* moral ideas. But no juſt objection can lie a- 
«« gainſt the conduct of the Deity in either caſe. 
* Our ſenſes, both internal and external, are gi- 
*« yen us for different ends and es; ſome 
* to diſcover truth, others to make us happy and 


* 


« virtuous. The ſenſes which are 1 
* to the diſcovery of truth, unerringly anſwer 


«« their end. So do the ſenſes which are appro» 
« priated to virtue and happineſs. And, in this 
« view, it is no material objection, That the ſame” 
tc ſenſe does not anſwer both ends.” (p. w_ 
I ſhall add but one word more upon thi 


branch of the charge. To every unprejudiced 


E 
perſon it muſt evidently appear, that what is 
a againſt our — — upon this branch, 
| may, with equal reaſon, be charged againſt eve- 
| | ry one who holds, as to the ſecondary qualities of | 
= bodies, ſuch as colour, beauty, heat, and cold, 
—_ . that our ſenſes miſrepreſent theſe qualities as ex- 
| iſting in bodies, when in reality they exiſt only 
in the mind of the aw pv wh which is now be- 
come the univerſal belief of every writer upon na- 
tural philoſophy. The famous Dr Berkley Bi- 
ſhop of Cloyne, wrote a book, on purpoſe to 
ſthow, that our belief of the exiſtence of a mate- 
rial world is entirely an illuſion. In this doctrine 
he arraigns our ſenſes of the groſſeſt deceit ; and 
maintains boldly, that the men, houſes, moun- 
| tains, plains, and. things we ſee, have no exiſt- 
| ence out of the mind, but are purely mental i- 
deas. This doctrine may be treated as viſionary ; 
and even to laugh at it as ridiculous, would ſcarce 
| be indecent. But to repreſent it as calculated to 
ſupport impiety, would be unfair ; becauſe there 
1s no juſt reaſon upon which to found ſuch a pre- 
ſumption. In fact, the Biſhop's character for 
piety and religion is indiſputable. 

We proceed to the third head, viz. © That 
virtue is wholly founded on the deceitful feel- 
<« ing of liberty.” The ſhort anſwer to this 
charge is, That it is a miſtake, and that the arti- 
cle is not true. That he has not founded virtue 
wholly on this deceitful feeling, let his own 

words bear witneſs. * It will now be pro 

(P. 207.) to anſwer ſome objections, which 
* may be urged againſt the doctrine we have ad- 
% yanced, One, which at firſt may ſeem of 
t % conſiderable 


1 35 ] 
te confilecable mas ght, is, That we found virtue 


10 altogether upon a deceitful feeling of liberty ; 
0 which, it maybe allodged, is neither « ſeours nor 
« an honourable foundation. But, in the firſt 
© place, I deny that we have founded it alto 

« upon a deceitful feeling. For, independent of 
« the deceitful feeling o liberty, there is in the 
i nature of man a firm foundation for virtue. He 
e muſt be ſenſible, that virtue is eſſentially pre- 
cc © ferable to vice; that it is the juſt order, the 
perfection and js 4 ineſs of his nature. For, 
a « by ling him only endued with the pri = 
9 love, this principle will lead him to 

„ tinguiſh moral good from evil, CES 
e pive ground for loving the one, and hating the 
* other: as he muſt needs ſee, that benevo- 
« lence, juſtice, temperance, and the other vir- 
*« tues, are the neceſſary means of his happineſs z 
* and that all vice and wickedneſs introduce 
e diſorder and miſery: But man is endued with 
* a ſocial as well as a ſelfiſh principle, and hay 
i an immediate ſatisfaction and pleaſure in the 
« happineſs of others, which is a — ground 
« for diſtinguiſhing and loving virtue. All this, 
66 I ay, — place, laying aſide the deceitful 


fc — of liberty, and ſuppoſing all our notions 
1 


te to be © uſted to the ſyſtem of neceſſity. 
« add, that there is nothing in the above doc- 
te trine, to exclude the — of a certain 
beauty and excelleney in virtue, according to 
« Lord Shafteſbury, and the ancient ſo- 

«© phers, which may, for ought we know, ren- 
% der it lovely and admirable to all rational be- 
« ings. It appears 6 . un- 


* 
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« der the form of intrinſic excellency, even whert 
e we think not of its tendency to our happineſs. 
Ideas of moral obligation, of remorſe, of me- 
* rit, and all that is connected with this way of 
« thinking, ariſe from what may be called a 
t wiſe deluſion in our nature concerning liberty: 
 </ but as this affects only a certain modification 
* of our ideas of virtue and vice, there is nothing 
“in it to render the foundation of virtue ei- 
| ____ «ther unſecure or diſhonourable. Unſecure it 
=_ :.. does not render it, becauſe, as now obſerved, 
1 « virtue partly ſtands firm upon a ſeparate foun- 
Ss <« dation, independent of theſe feelings; and e- 
5 s ven where built upon theſe feelings, it is ſtill 
1 e bnilt upon human nature“ 57 
Nothing will be more obvious to one who reads 
with any degree of attention, not to talk of can- 
dour, than the author's meaning here, vi. that 
we are endued with a ſenſe of liberty, in order 
to qualify us for acting our part in this life to 
cater advantage. He makes not this ſenſe of 
iberty the foundation of virtue or accountable- 
neſs; but repreſents it as the foundation ſolely of 
certain notions auxiliary to virtue. Our preſent 
F notion of obligation, remorſe, and merit, or ra- 
al | ther our preſent manner of conceiving theſe mo- 
bi ral objects, is indeed, according to him, ſtrictly 
| connected with the ſenſe of liberty. But then he 
obſerves, that this is no infirm foundation; be- 
cauſe the ſenſe of liberty, though it deviates from 
| ſtrict truth, is yet eſſential to our nature. He ſays 
i | further, that, independent of this ſenſe of liber- 
| ty, independent of all deluſive feeling, there is a 
diſtinction betwixt virtue and vice in the — 
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talk 
of things, which all rational creatures perceive, 
and are conſcious of. He holds, moreover, the 
authority of God to be another foundation of vir- 
tue. For he oy. 76.), © The moral ſenſe 
4 js the voice z0d within us, informing us of 
our duty.” And, p. 63. It is the voice of 
&« God within us, which commands our ſtricteſt 

* obedience, juſt as much as when his will is de- 
& clared by ex revelation.” 


From the whole it is evident, that although 


our author has introduced his hypotheſis of an 
artificial ſenſe of liberty, in order to remove ſome 
jections againſt the Calviniſtic ſcheme of pre- 
deſtination and moral neceſſity, and in order to 
account for certain feelings in human nature; 
yet, in his opinion, virtue reſts by no means 
ſolely upon this foundation. Independent of this 
artificial ſenſe of li , we are bound to vir- 
tue by the authority of our Maker, bound to it 
by its intrinſic excellency, bound to it as being 
* the juſt order, the perfection and happineſs 
e our nature. Though we had no ſuch ſenſe, 
it would ſtill be well with the righteous, and iil 
with the wicked, in every ſtate of being both here 
and hereafter. Such are the author's genuine 
ſentiments. Any conſequences ch upon 
him inconſiſtent with fuch ſentiments, he will 
certainly diſavow and diſclaim. 
The fourth article charged, vis. That man 


and from two paſſages in the Eſſays, which ſhall 
preſently be explained. Never was any conſe- 
quence more wildly drawn. So far from anni- 

E 2 hilating 


annot ſin againſt God, is a conſequence drawn - 


rom the deluſive ſenſe of liberty already handled, 


* 
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TE 
hilating fin, the plain ſcope of a great part of the 
book is to prove, that man is under a law to be 
virtuous, a law which is ſupported by the ſtrong- 
eſt ſanctions, a law which, in the ſcripture- 


phraſe, the author ſays, is written in our hearts, 


and which he maintains to be inforced by the 
authority of God. He every where ſpeaks with 
deteſtation of guilt and wickedneſs; and moſt 


orthodoxly defines fin to conſiſt (p. 182.) © in 
ſe the evil intention of him who commits it; 


in ſome wrong or depraved affection ſuppoſed 
te to be in the ſinner.” _ 

Our author indeed holds, that human actions 
appear not to the Deity and to man in the ſame 


light. And can it be doubted, that the Being 


who in one view comprehends the univerſe, and 
traces human actions through all their relations 
and remoteſt conſequences, mult in many reſpects 
ſee things in a different light from that in which 
they appear to weak and ſhort-fighted mortals ? 

But as our author's doftrine on this point ſeems 
to be greatly miſapprehended, it may be neceſſa- 
ry to give ſome explication of it. 
The author in that part of his work which 
furniſhes the foregoing objection, vi. p. 366, 


377.394. is reaſoning with great zeal in ſupport. 


of the goodneſs of the Deity. He is anſwering 
the objections that have been urged againſt it; 


the objeCtion in particular which ariſes from per- 
mitting moral evil. So far his intention, at leaſt, 
is good. His anſwer amounts to this, That even 


the evil actions of men are made ſubſervient to 
the great and good deſigns of Providence; that 
there js nothing which does not poſſeſs ſome pro- 


pa 


n 

per place in the plan of God, and nothing which 
n his fight is evil upon the whole. From theſe 

premiſſes he is far „ any ſuch con- 


ſequence, as that ſin, guilt, or demerit, cannot 
be in this world, or that men are not juſtly pu- 
niſhable for their crimes. He rejects ſuch opi- 
nions with abhorrence. He holds only, that 8. 
wicked actions which men voluntarily commit, 
are, by the wiſdom of Providence, made ſubſer- 
vient to higher ends, and that good is brought 
forth out of their evil. This ſerves to anſwer the 
objection drawn from the exiſtence of moral evil, 
which _—_— alone the author had in view. 
But he not acquit the ſinner of his guilt. 
He fays no ſuch thing; nor can it be drawn by 
any juſt inference from the anſwer he makes to 
the objection. And to prevent the 2 ſſibility of 
being miſapprehended, he in part ſays 
the direct contrary. In order to put ſin in its 
proper light, he diſtinguiſhes betwixt the inten- 
tion of God and that of the ſinner; the moral 
quality of an action conſiſting entirely in the in- 
tention. As to an objection (ſays he, p. 182.) 
C of making God the author of ſin, which may 
« ſeem to ariſe from our ſyſtem, it is rather 


popular than philoſophical. Sin, or moral 


« turpitude, lies in the evil intention of him 
tte who commits it: it conſiſts in ſome wrong or 
« depraved affection ſuppoſed to be in the ſin- 
« ner . Now, the intention of the Deity is un- 


To obviate any cavil with reſpect to the word pe, the 
ſenſe is plainly his that theſe wrong or depraved alfedtions are, 
by Joppyftion in the ſinner, or are admitted to be in the ſinner. 
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« erringly good. The end propoſed by him is 
* order . — 2 and there is the 


* 


« oreateſt reaſon to believe, that all events are ſo 
cc Tirected by him, as to work towards this end.” 

When theſe 2 of our author are un- 
derſtood, his expreſſions will clearly appear to 


have a ſafe and orthodox meaning. Thus, when 


he ſays, (p. 393.) , As ſpots in the ſun's bright 
« orb, ſo, in the univerſal plan, ſcattered evils 
« are loſt in the blaze of ſuperabundant good- 
t neſs;” it is plain he means no more than that 


the evils and diforders in the univerſe ace few 


and ſmall in compariſon of the good that abounds 


in it, This is a ſentiment fo harmleſs, nay ſo 
Juſt upon all religious principles, that one cannot 


help thinking it ſtrange any exception ſhould 
have been taken to it. 12 eds care 

The paſſage, fo far as I can learn, that has 
given the greateſt offence, is in that religious ad- 
dreſs to the Deity which. concludes the work. 
It is full of the warmeſt admiration of that wiſ- 


dom and goodneſs which is fo icy ae in 


all the works of God; and the author gives vent 
to his admiration in a poetical and rapturous ſtyle. 
In a compoſition of this nature, no reader of can- 
dour will expect the ſame accuracy which is ne- 
ary when an author is in a calmer mood; 
for objections in this part of the work. Having 
ſmoothed the way by this apology, we ſhall take 
a view of the expreſſion itſelf. < Neither im- 


22 
and for this reaſon no reader of candour will pry 


perfection nor malice dwell with thee. Thou 


„ appointeſt as ſalutary what we lament as pain- 
ful. What mortals term fin, thou pronoun- 
« ceſt 


„ 
s ceſt to be only error. For moral evil vaniſhes, 
* in ſome meaſure, from before thy more perfect 
-< ſight; and as at the beginning of days thou 
« ſ{aweſt, ſo thou ſeeſt and pronounceſt fall, that 
« every thing thou haſt made is good.” The 
meaning of the paſſage is, that there is no evil 
in the world, either natural or moral, but what, 
in the condu of Providence, ſhall in the iflue 
tend to I perceive indeed an inaccuracy 
in the following expreſſion, © What 

e term ſin, thou pronounceſt to be only error: 
and I preſume the author will make no difficul- 
ty of acknowledging this; hecauſe, though in 
one ſenſe it is true, ur. that God perceives the 
fins of men to proceed chiefly from the blindneſs 
of their underſtandings, yet in a ſtrict ſenſe it is 
not true,” nor deducible our author's doc- 
trine. He certainly did not mean to affirmy that 
fin is omg ts. 4-1 but error in the underſtand- 
ing: for, as obſerved above, he expreſsly defines 
fin to lie in the evil intention of him who 


« commits it, in the wrong or depraved affec- 
7 tion of the _ and it is no more but fair 
aling to explain one paſſage by another. As ta 
ern. 9 — that . Ker vaniſhes, in 
ſome meaſute, from before the more perfect ſight 
of God; the qualifying phraſe, ſome — 4 
guards it ſufficiently, and ſhows, that it is not to 
literally or ſtrictly underſtood. The author 
never meant to deny, that there is ſuch a thing 
as moral evil, or that God ſees it to be really 
what it is. The obvious ſenſe is, that God di- 
rects all things to ſuch excellent ends, and pro- 
duces ſo much good even out of moral evil, that 
IFN * 


vhen conſidered as an objection to the divine be- 


nevolence, to be as nothing in the ſight of God; 


as one thing very ſmall or inconſiderable in re- 
ſpect of another, is commonly ſaid to vaniſh in 
the compariſon. In the ſame ſenſe, the conclu- 
ding expreſſion, of God's ſeeing and pronoun- 


e cing that MY thing he hath made 1s good,” 


will be eaſily underſtood to ſignify no more, than 
that although men fin, yet their fins are ſo di- 
reed, as that upon the whole all is 
_ Theſe ſolutions to the objection concerning 
moral evil, appeared to the author to riſe natu- 
rally out of the doctrine of predeſtination. For 
it muſt not be overlooked, that to this doctrine 
he rigidly adheres. His ſettled opinion is, that 
God is ch | | 
all future events, or that all things are preordain- 
ed by him. Moral evil,” he obſerves, (p. 182.), 
« cannot exiſt without being at leaſt permitted 
te by the Deity. And with regard to a firſt 


* cauſe, permitting is the ſame with cauſing z 


« ſince againſt his will nothing can poſſibly hap- 
& pen.“ It was therefore incumbent on him to 
ſhow, how conſiſtently with the permiſſion and 


decree of God moral evil has any place in this 


world. He ſolves this difficulty, not, as has 
been falſely laid to his charge, by denying the 
fact. On the contrary, he expreſsly aſſerts, 
ce that in the preſent ſyſtem of things ſome mo- 
< ral diſorders are included.” His ſolution is, 


that God ſees things in a different light from 


men; and makes our actions, good and bad, ſo 
contribute to his great deſigns, as that upon the 
Sas 1 whole 
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in a certain ſenſe it may be ſaid to di z oe 


e firſt cauſe of all; and that he decrees 


1 ] | 
hole all ſhall tend to good. He at the 


time diſavows the conſequence, that God is the 


author of fin; holding the ſinner to be guilty on 
account of his evil intention; whilſt the inten- 
tion of the Deity is unerringly good. 


Theſe fpeculations are thrown out n e 


ther view than to ſolve an objection againſt the 
e of the Deity. So far his intentions are 
laudable, ſuppoſing him even to have erred, or 

to have fallen ſhort of a complete ſolution. It 


-will at the ſame time be bold to that he has 
erred, when, as ſhall be made _— 
his doctrine upon this point is the ſame with that 


of the moſt eminent Calviniſtic divines. 


The conſtant doctrine of Calvin is, That 


nothing befals but by the will of God: Ni- 
bil fiert mfi Deo volente. The diſtinction made 
| betwixt the will and permiſſion of God he treats 
with the greateſt contempt : Hoc nimis frivolum 
of effugium . In many places of his Inſtitutions 
he reaſons againſt this. diſtinction as of no avail 
to remove any difficulties againſt predeſtination ; 
particularly, /rb. 1. cap. 18. lib. 3. cap. 23. 5 8. 
« How (ſays he) can we affirm that God per- 
e mitteth any thing, unleſs becauſe he wills it 
e to happen 1 


the univerſe, not by the permiſſion only, but by 
the decree of the Deity. In what manner does 
he remove this difficulty? Preciſely as our au- 
thor doth. He repreſents ſinners as inſtru- 
ments in the hands of God, for good, righteous, 


Tractat. Theolog. p. 626. 


| ' The difficulty then lands upon FP 
him with full force, that moral evil has place in 


\ 


[44] 
and wiſe purpoſes. © I chearfully and freely 
e . of this opinion of Auguſtine, That 
„God, who created all things good, and fore- 
« faw ae en to ariſe, þ 05 hoy. it out 
t better anſwer the purpoſes of his almig 
« goodneſs, to bring good out of that evil, wad 
s not to permit the exiſtence of any evil *.“ 
Trattat. Ti 2 p. 613. The following paſſage . 
is in point. In our ſinful actions we ſerve 
the deſigns of the righteous deſtination or pur- 
poſe of God; becauſe, according to his in- 
e finite wiſdom, he knows how to make uſe of 
« ſinful inſtruments for excellent ends. Ob- 
ec ſerve how ftupidly they reaſon, who conclude 
that crimes ought to go unpuniſhed, becauſe 
« they are coramitted in conſequence of the di- 
vine decree. I yield them more, that thieves, 
* murdercrs, and other wicked men, are the 
«inſtruments which God uſes for bringing a- 
ee bout his counſels. And yet I refuſe that this 
in the leaſt excuſes their guilt +.” JIn/iitur. 
:Theolog. lib. 1. cap. 17. F 5. His reaſon for 
holding, that the divine decree is no excuſe 
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© * Denique, in hae Auguſtini ſententia non minus tranquille 
libenter acquieſco: Deum, qui creavit omnia bona valde, et mala 
ex bonis exoritura preſciyit, et ſcivit magis ad ſuam omnipoten- 
tiſſimam bonitatem pertinere, etiam de malis benefacere, quam 
mala eſſe non finere. | 
+ Atque hac ratione, male agendo, juſtz ejus ordinatiani fervi- 
mus: quia, pro immenſa ſuæ ſapientiæ maghitudine, ad bene apgen- 
dum malis inſtrumentis uti bene probeque novit. Ac vide, quam 
inſulſa fit eorum argumentatio: impunita eſſe auQoribus ſuis ſcele- 
ra volugt, quia non niſi Dei diſpenſatione patrantur. Ego plus 
| «eoncedo, fures, et homicidas, et alios maleficos, divinæ eſſe providen- 
tiz inſtrumenta, quibus Dominus ipſe ad exequenda quæ apud ſe 
eonſtituit judie ia utitur. Atqui eorum malis ullam inde excuſatio- g 
nem deberi nego. 
5 for 


i Wi 


for , is, that although ſinners unknowingly 


Yo the es of God, _— — 
ſtyle, contribute to carry on the t and 
deſigns of Providence; yet — no ſuch 
purpoſe in view, nor any other aim but to gra- 
tify their own luſts and paſſions. 

Calvin was undoubtedly a pious, as well as 
a great man. He certainly had no intention to 
ſoften the atrocity of ſin, or to apologize for 
ſinners. Vet he did not eſcape reproaches more 
than our author. It was objected to him, as he 


himſelf informs us, That he maintained man 
could not fin againſt God ; That all the crimes 
of men were good and juſt in the fight of 


« God; that men in ſinning did the will of 
ce God; and that it was rather his work than 
* theirs.” To theſe accuſations he writes a full 
anſwer, in his treatiſe, intitled, Reſpon/ſio ad ca- 
tumnias cujuſdam nebulonis. The ſum of his 
anſwer is the ſame which is given by our author, 
p. 182.; conſiſting in diſtinguiſhing betwixt the 
intention of God and that of the ſinner. © The 
« guilt of any action being eſtimated from the 
* defign of the actor, it is clear that God is not 
e the author of fin, Theft or murder is ſin- 
ful, becauſe ſuch acts imply a wicked pur- 
« poſe. God, who only employs ſuch inſtru- 
« ments, is to be conſidered in a higher view. 
The ſum is this: The eſſence of fin lies in 
* evil intention; God, by employing ſinners to 
« fulfil his righteous purpoſes, is ſo far from 
« being involved in their guilt, that he wonder- 
* fully brings forth the light of his own glory 

vie 0887 + 5 OY % bam 
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# from their darkneſs *.” Trat. Tbeolag. p. 639, 
It were eaſy to extract a great deal more from 


this author to the ſame purpoſe. 


The famous Beza reaſons preciſely in the 
fame manner. The following is one of his 
aphoriſms in his treatiſe De æterna Dei predeſti- 


natione. Whatever God worketh is good, 
&« ſeeing from him who is infinitely good, no evil 


c thing can proceed; but God bringeth all _ 
ct to paſs: all things therefore are good, fo fat 
tas they are brought about by God. And the 
& diſtinction betwixt good and evil hath only 
& place in the inſtruments +.” Trat. Theoleg. 


p. 373. Again, (p.389.), For we do not ſay, 


+ that fin is not ſin in the ſight of God: but 
* when we diſtinguiſh betwixt the work of God, 
4 
** thoſe works, with reſpect to God, who brought 


them about, are good and juſt, which, with 


ce reſpect to the evil inſtruments who act, are 
* evil and unjuſt, and merit puniſhment |.” 


®* Quia vero maleficium a fine quo quiſque tendit æſtimatur, 
eſt — non eſſe peccati $i. — quum vel I 
homicidium perpetrant, ideo peccant quia fures ſunt et homicide. 
In furto autem et homicidio ſceleratum conſilium. Deus, qui il- 
Jorum malitia utitur, ſuperiore in gradu locandus eſt. Hac ſum · 
ma eſt, quum peccati cauſa ſit in hominibus mala voluntas, Deum. 
recta ſua judicia per eorum manus exercendo, adeo culpa non in- 
volvi, ut mirabiliter lucem gloriæ ſuæ ex tenebris eliciat. 

+ Quicqud agit Deus bonum eſt, quum a ſummo bono nihil 
mali poſſit proßiclle omnia autem efficit : omnia igitur bona 


ſunt quatenus a Deo efficiuntur, Et diſcrimen illud boni et mali in 


inſtrumentis duntaxat locum habet. 
Neque enim dicimus peccatum Deo peccatum non eſſe; ſed 


Juum inter Dei et Satanz' vel malorum opus diſtinguimus, hog di- 
Fe ſolemus, Dei ageptis reſpectu, bona et juſta eſſe opera, quz, 


ſpectemus mala inſtrumenta, quatenus et ipſa agunt, mala et 
ipjuity ſunt opera, ac proinde juſtis penis a Deo puniuntur. Ana 
| n 


and that of Satan and evil men, we ſay, that 


—. 


| 1 
And this doctrine Beza, as well as Calvin, found 
on many paſſages of ſcripture; 8 If. x. 


F. 6. 7. 12. Acts ti. 23. and iv. 27. 28. 


John Knox, the great reformer of Scotland, pu- 
bliſhed a treatiſe, intitled, An anſwer to a great 
number of blaſphemous cavillations, written by an 


Anabuptiſt, and adverſary to God s eternal — 
nation wy In this — he fully con Ls al 
the queſtions that relate to God's decreeing evil 
for wiſe and good ends; vindicates the ine, 
and ſhows that this neither makes God the au- 
thor of ſin, nor frees the ſinner from guilt. We 
ſhall quote a few paſſages. Such as peruſe the 
book, will find the . ſtrain through the 
whole. Pag. 312. How one and the ſame 
© work, in ſo far as it proceedeth from God, is 
t moſt juſt, moſt profitable, and moſt merciful ; 
<« and yet as it proceedeth from the inſtruments, 
« moſt protane, moſt wicked, damnable to 


© themſelves, and moſt cruel, I have abundant- 


« ly declared, and after, as occaſion ſhall be of- 


* fered, ſhall touch by God's grace.” Pag. 388. 


« It is malice that will not ſuffer you to under- 
&« ſtand, how that theſe evils which men willing- 
e ly commit, in ſo far as they come from God, 
te are moſt juſt, profitable, and good. God's 
« juſtice is rather accuſed than maintained by the 
« fooliſhneſs of your curious brains, ſaying God 
t permitteth many things which he would not. 
« What vanity is this? Is it not a thing confeſſ- 
« ed amongſt all, that God's power is omnipo- 


e tent? Who then can compel him to ſuffer 


® Printed by John Criſpin, 1550, | 
f « which 


4 
<« which he would not? and why doth he wil- 
© lingly ſuffer things which in his law he hath. 
« forbidden? I anſwer, For the manifeſtation of 
his own glory, which is more precious than 
- | te the heaven and the earth, and all the crea- 
te tures in the ſame contained. And thus doth 
_ & vanity cauſe you to fear, that God's juſtice 
. ſhall fall into decay, except it be ndert and 
e upholden with your fooliſh diſtinction be- 
« twixt his will and his permiſſion. But we 
te fear not to affirm, that he permitteth nothing 
* which in ſome reſpect he will not: for as he 
is omnipotent, and a moſt loving father, fo 
6 ſhould he ſuffer no calamity to come, nor 
&* cruelty to be uſed againſt his children, except 
* he did before ſee, yea and before determine 
* their comfort and his glory to ariſe of the 
* ſame. And will you 55 „that God's glory, 
ce the comfort and preſervation of his church, is | 
* an evil work, becauſe that wicked men are in- 
te ſtruments, by whom God's eternal counſel is | 
“ brought to paſs?” ——Pag. 309. We do | 
ee not teach, that wickedneſs pleaſeth God, in ſo | 
© far as it is wickedneſs: neither yet that God 
ce wills ſinful acts to be done, in fo far as they 
ce are ſinful, without any other further reſpect. 
« But we ſay, that as the actions and cogitations 
ce of the godly pleaſe God in Chriſt Jeſus, be- 
* cauſe they are wrought and inſpired by the l 
power of his Holy Spirit; ſo that the good 
« works, as patience, juſtice, chaſtity, and ſuch 
e like, God willeth to be done, even becauſe 
ce the works be good, and agreeable to his own 
nature; ſo ſay we, that God willeth, * 
8 N ec a 


To La 
e hath determined the works that be moſt wick- 


„ed to be done; for the es and cauſes 
% concluded in his eternal counſel.” —Pag. 129. 
« But yet ye cry, Wherein then doth man of- 
fend? who can reſiſt the will of God? why 
% doth he (God) complain, ſeeing that his 
© counſel and purpoſe by ſuch means is brought 
to paſs? ——1 will, even in one or two 
.« dictate why the creatures offend, even when 
they ſerve moſt effectually to God's: * ; 
©* to wit, becauſe that they neither have the | 
glory of God in their actions before their eyes, [ 
ither yet mind they to ſerve or obey God's f 


« ne 


„ purpoſe and will.“ 


e ſhall mention the ſentiments of but one | 
other celebrated divine on this head, viz. Mr | 
Samuel Rutherfurd profeſſor of divinity in St " = 
| Andrews. In his book De identia divina, | 
printed at Edinburgh 1649, he exprefily holds 
| and maintains, that the fins of men, though evil 
| in themſelves, yet are ſo ordered by providence, | 
| as to tend to the of the whole. His words 

| 


are, (þ.356.), Whatever contributes any thing 
e to the fulneſs, the adjuſtment and ſplendor of 
«> any 00 "hh God willed that ** come 
« to * is permiſſion 5 ; but ſin does con- 
. . — big to the fulneſs, the adjuſt- 
ment and ſplendor of the univerſe: therefore 
1 * God did will that ſin ſhould come to paſs by 
his permiflion.——If there were no fin, man 
"8 * MM ail rig ares br the world, which 
| <« are both of great 8 and great orna- 
« ment to it,“ (the things he means, are the 
diſcoveries of the divine juſtice, mercy, and 
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power, in the goſpel): and though fin be 
dc evil as to the ſinner, yet it is as to the 
« univerſe *.. And (p. 502.) he at full length 
defends the following poſition, < That fin, by 
% God who decrees, ts accounted or held good.” 
Peccatum apud Deum decernentem habere rationem 
oni. At the fame time, that his meaning may 
not be miſunderſtood, we muſt obſerve, that, 
with all orthodox writers, he ever aſſerts, that 
God by no means approves of ſin as ſuch; but, 
on the contrary, hates and condemns it; though, 
in the ſyſtem of the univerſe, it is by his decree 
made to miniſter. to good purpoſes. N 

From theſe paſſages it evidently appears, that 
our author's train of reaſoning is juſtified by the 
moſt eminent divines who have followed the.ſy- 
ſtem of predeſtination; and that he inſiſts upon 
the fame principle with them, viz. That ſeeing. 
I things, all things muſt bo good 
upon the whole; that even the ſins of men are 

made to fulfil excellent purpoſes in the plan of 

providence; therefore that the Deity muſt, in this 

reſpect, view moral evil in a different light from 

what men view it; and that this no way ab- 

ſolves the ſinner from guilt, ſeeing he perpetrates 

2 _ evil intention what is made falutary 
If a popular objection ſhall here be urged, That 
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Quicquid aliquid eonfert ad plenitudinem, ornatum, et ſplen - 
dorem univerſi, id Deus voluit vt exiſteret, ſe permittente; ſed 
- Peccatum-confert aliquid ad plenitudinem, ornatum, et ſplendorem 
univerſi:  ergq, &c.——Si deeſſet peccatum, multa mundo deeſ- 
ſent, quæ ei non mediocri et emolumento et ornamento ſunt. Et 


quumvis peccatum fit malum peccanti, eſt tamen bonum ani verſo. 


r 


| 
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{1 
this doctrine lands in imputing 
doing of evil that good may come, and may be 
— juſtify the Jeſuitical maxim, That the 
end ſanRifies the means; I chuſe to be indebted 
for the anſwer to the Reverend Mr Edwards, 
If any objector ſhould ſay, All that theſe thingy 
amount to is, that God may do evil that good 
« may come; which is juſtly eſteemed immo- 
* ral and finful in men, and: therefore may bo 
« juſtly eſteemed inconſiſtent” with the 
« tions of God; I anſwer, That for God to dif> 


Ke 


en of, is not to do evil that 


4 OE for ivis/not 6 do evil at all. In 


* order to a thing's being morally evil, there 
* muſt be one of theſe things belonging to it : 
* either it muſt be a thing unfit and unſuitable 
Ain its own nature; or it muſt have a bad ten- 
« dency; or it muſt d from an evil diſſ 
cc ſition, and be done tor an evil end. But — 
& of theſe things can be attributed to God's or- 
« dering and permitting ſuch events as the immo- 
nn 5 r good ends. Edwards's 
careful and ſtridt inquiry into the modern prevailing 
notion , 9 "ol, p. 266.” The reader that 
deſires to be f y inſtructed i in this controverly, 
may conſult this very acute and pious writer. 
He will find, in ſe. 9. part 4. a full juſtifica- 
tion, both from reaſon — ſcripture, of tho doc» 
trine above maintained; and will ſee it clear- 
ly proved, that once admitting the dottrine of 
divine decrees, it follows there can be no ſuch 
thing as abſolute evil in the univerſe. 
That ſome of the expreſſions quoted from the 


G foregoing | 


to the Deity this 


2 permit evil in the manner that has 
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foregoing eminent divines may appear harſh, 
perhaps as ſo as any uſed” by our * 


thor, I ſhall not go about to deny. Upon a ſub- 
ject which requires the utmoſt ſtretch of under- 
ſtanding, it is extremely difficult in any language 
to find proper words that clearly expreſs one's 
meaning, and are preventive of all miſtakes. 
Such words as language can afford, muſt be uſed, 
even though ſometimes too weak, ſometimes too 


| ſtrong. ' A oandid and intelligent reader will do 


the beſt he can to gain the ſenſe, without criti- 


cCiſing upon the words, when he is ſenſible that 


it is lefs the fault of the writer, than of the 
tongue in which he writes. This, among all 
cool thinkers, will be reckoned a ſufficient a- 
pology for the divines above cited, and likeways 
for our author. The points above handled are 
abſtruſe, and liable to miſconſtruction; perhaps 
unfit to be the ſubject of controverſy, and of 
pular diſputation. But who is to blame? 
They only who, by raiſing a cry againſt this book, 


and by making it the ſubje& of eccleſiaſtical dif- 


0 bring ſuch points into the eye of®he pu- 


lic, and into the mouths of men not univer- 


por capable to judge ſoundly of them. Our 


conceived in a philoſophical ftyle, was intended 
for men of ſtudy and contemplation. With 


them alone it probably would have reſted, had 


not a rancorous ſpirit made it a handle for open 
calumny and legal defamation. 


One other cavil I have occaſionally heard, 
which at firſt it was my reſolution to deſpiſe, as 


below the notice of any man of ſenſe. But now 


that 


"=, for argument's ſake, he had failed in this hig 


that my hand is in, I am terptec 


npted to ſay a few 
words. it. Our author has been repreſented 
'as denying, that our know of the Deity a- 
riſes from reaſon ; and as inſiſting, not only that 
reaſon affords us no demonſtration of his exiſt- 

ence, but alſo that the moſt noted arguments 
for his exiſtence are inconcluſive. This cavil, and 
a cavil it is at beſt, ariſes from ſo groſs 
ble a miſconſtruction of the author's 
that no exceſs of charity can admit the ſuppoſi- 
tion of its being made innocently, or with good 
intention. The author is not accuſed of de 


25 
the being of God, or even of doubting it. He is 


not accuſed for ſaying or inſinuating, that we 
have not full evidence and conviction of this 
great truth. Nothing of this nature can be laid 
to his charge. In a multitude of paſſages, and 
in one entire eſſay, he aſſerts, proves, defends, 
inculcates the exiſtence and perfections of the 
Deity, in the ſtrongeſt manner. No author e- 
ver wrote with more zeal on this head. He car- 
ries the point ſo high, as to aſſert, that no man 
can doubt of the exiſtence of God, more than of 
his own exiſtence. To what then does this 
charge amount ? for the cloud is ſo thin, that it 


certain, does no where exclude reaſon from en- 


tering into our conviction of the Deity, and of - 


his attributes. He aſſerts indeed, that our con- 
viction of the Deity depends chiefly upon a high - 
er faculty than that of reaſon. And ſuppoſing 


pretenſion; is there any candour in turning a- 
gainſt him his good intentions, which he viſibly 
8 6 3 has, 


is apt to vaniſh out of ſight. The author, it is 
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Has, in endeavouring to place our knowledge of 
the Deity upon the moſt ſolid foundation ? - + 


But not to fight at long weapons, I proceed to 
a ſummary view of our author's —_ thinking 
upon this ſubject. It appears to have been one chief 
view of his, to overturn the ſceptical principles 
of another author. It is maintained by that au- 
thor, That by no principle in human nature can 
we diſcover any real connection betwixt an effect 
and its cauſe. This doctrine appeared to our au- 
thor as dangerous, becauſe it tends to invalidate 
every argument for the being of God, drawn 
from the works of nature, as the effects of a de- 
figning cauſe. To this doctrine our author pro- 
feſſedly writes an anſwer, in his eſſay on the 1dea 


of power, which is introductory to that of our 


owledge of the Deity. However dangerous this 
doctrine appeared to him, charity reſtrained him 
from loading the writer with the conſequences, 
as it might well be ſuppoſed, that theſe conſe- 
quences did not occur to the writer. Our author 
therefore attacks the doctrine, not the perſon 
who vents it, He maintains, that though the 
connection betwixt cauſe and effect is not diſco- 


verable by reaſon, there is nevertheleſs a real con- 


nection, which every one intuitively perceives. 


Here plainly he takes reaſon in its proper ſenſe, 
ſeig. that faculty of the mind by which we infer 


one thing from another, by the intervention of 
intermediate propofitions. It is not by any pro- 
ceſs of this kind, according to our author, that 


wie diſcover the connection betwixt cauſe and 
effect. No intermediate ſteps are employed. 


Without 


| Without the 1 


we have a clear and 
, intuitive perception of the following truths, That 
every effect implies a cauſe; and, That nothing can 


begin to exiſt, without a cauſe of its exiſtence. 
As this conviQtion is not derived from reaſon pro- 
perly ſo called, our author aſeribes it to an inter- 
nal ſenſe or principle, which he afferts to be 
more authoritative in operating conviction, than 
my ſtricteſt demonſtration is. Thus p. 275. 
« Senſe and feeling afford me a conviction, hat 

cc © nothing begins to exiſt without a cauſe, though 
* reaſon cannot afford me a demonſtration of it. 
Fc The conviction in this caſe is complete, 
« and carries ſo much authority with it, as 
eto admit of a bare conception, that the thing can 
<< poſſibly be otherways. This _ at the ſame 
« time, affords a'new inſtance of what we have 
* had more than once occaſion to obſerve. Fond 
* of arguments drawn from the nature of thin 

% we are too apt to apply ſuch arguments wi 

« out diſcretion ; and to call that 8 
* which, at bottom, is nothing but a conviction 
« from ſenſe and feeling. Our perceptions, 
« which work filent] wy. without effort, are 

«« apt to be overlook and we vainly 1 _—_— 
«« we can demonſtrate every propoſition which 
© we ive to be true.” "The he author's mean- 


ing is further illuſtrated by the following paſ- 


ſage, (p. 295.) Further, the perception we 
„have of any object as an effect, includes in 


« it the feeling of a cauſe pro 1 to the 
effect. If the object be an effect properly ad- 
e apted to ſome = the perception of it neceſ- 

« ſariiy 


1 
* farily includes an intelligent deſigning 
« If the effect be ſome good end broug 
© by proper means, the perceptio 


cauſe. 


about 
tion neceſflarily 
includes a deſigning and benevolent cauſe. - 


t Nor is it in our power, ard i 
ce to vary theſe feelings, or to give them a dif- 
« ferent modification from what they have by 
« nature, It may be in our power to conceive, 
but it 2 in our power . believe, that a fine 
piece o nting, 4 well- wrote m, or a 
** — tiful — architecture, — be the 
« effect of chance, or of blind fatality. The 
© ſuppoſition indeed, ſo far as we can diſcover, 
& does not involve any inconſiſtency in the na- 
te ture of things. It may be poſſible, for any 
* reaſon we have to the contrary, that a blind 
&© and undeſigning cauſe may be productive of 
« excellent effects. But our ſenſes diſcover, 
hat reaſon does not; that every object which 
*© appears beautiful as adapted to an end or pur- 
4 poſe, is the effect of a deſigning cauſe; and 
that every object which appears beautiful as 
te fitted to a we end or purpoſe, is the effect 
« of a deſigning and benevolent cauſe. We are 
« ſo conſtituted, that we can entertain no doubt 
of this, if we would. And, fo far as we ga- 
« ther from experience, we are not deceived.” 
- Theſe principles our author, in his laſt eſſay, 
applies directly to prove the exiſtence of the 
Deity. Nothing is more eaſy, than, by mangled 
_ Quotations, and wreſted meanings, to miſrepre- 
ſent an author, as is done in the foregoing cavil. 
But 1 venture to ke that no man can honeſtly 
miſapprehend 


e Ie 
1 that the diſpute handled in 
the laſt eſſay is not, Whether we have ſuch argu- 
ments for the exiſtence and perſections of the 
Deity,” as afford an irrefiſtible conviction ? Of 
the affirmative our — atertains not the 
ſmalleſt doubt ; and theſe ts he ſets forth 
in a ſtrong licht. The y thing debated is, 
By what tonnes of h nes 
perceived? By what means de they work their, 
| conviction ? Says our author, Not by means of 
reaſon ſo called; but by means of in- 
ternal light, or an internal ſenſe, which renders 
the connection betwixt benevolent cfects, and a 
benevolent cauſe, W 7 diſ then 
18 | al, an nothing ſe. — 
paw — ſame, the conviction the — A 
man would not naturally imagine; that he was 
COON intereſt of religion in — 

de 


where favourite 
— to N the 


' honour to religion; which 

our author's ſyſtem plainly does, ſhowing, 
that our conviction of the Deity ariſes / ies a prin- 
ciple of greater authority than even that of reaſon, 


We are not left, ſays he, to gather our know- 


ledge of the Deity from inferences and conclu- 
ſions deduced through intermediate ſteps, many 

or few. How unhappy would be the caſe of the 
vulgar and illiterate upon that ſuppoſition? The 
Deity has diſplayed himſelf to all men, by means 
of an internal ſenſe, which is common to all men, 
the ignorant as well as the learned. We haue 


— — 
—— kk. kk — 
F 
— 


intuitive perception of him 


own exiſtence 8. My 2 4 


At the ſame time, to prevent an Gon as 
if he intended to = ron 2 this ſab 
ject, * author, (p. 340.), f 3 reaſon, 
ſays, © The comparing things together, and di- 
by ang our 2 from feelin re expe· 
fn 1 are ies proper province. In this way, 

ves its aid, ts lead ns to the know- 
- ledge os he Deity. It enlarges our views of 
* nal cauſes, and of the prevalence of wiſdom 
t and goodneſs.” Again, (p. 387. ), ſpeaking of 
the Deity, ce Reaſon, when appl lied to, gives us 
« all its aid, both to confirm the certainty of 
« his being, and to diſcover his perfection. 

With reſpect to the arguments à priori for the 
bing of God, the author is far from rejecting 
them as falſe. He only complains of them as 
obſcure, not well proportioned: to the capacities 
of the bulk of mankind; and thinks it difficult 


to ſhow that they amount to full demonſtration. 


But he can a beſt explain himſelf. The following 


a ict e 

inn the way of thinking our author i is 3 by Bs 
eateſt divines. - Calvin, in the 3d and 4th chapters of the firſt 
ok of his Inftitutions, is full of ſentiments to this purpoſe,” ©& That 

our knowledge of the Deity is not drawn from the ſchools, or 


. from reaſonings; but that there is ingraven in the hearts of 1 


e men a natural ſenſe or feeling of God, which they have by an in- 
« ftint common to all.” Qendam ineſſe humane menti, et quidene 
 naturali inflin&tu, divinitatis ſenſum, extra controverfiam ponimug —— 
Hoc quidem rede Judicantibus Jemper conſlabit, inſculptum mentibus bu- 
mans efe divinitatis fenſum, qui deleri ** ne potefi ; imo et natura 
liter ingenitam efje omnibus hanc prrſuaſionem, efſe aliguem Deum, et pe 
nitus infixam tf/6 quaſi in ipfis medullis, &c. Unde N. p11 non ei. 
dodtrinam que in ſcholis primum diſcenda ſit ; ſed cujus fibi quiſque ab 1. 
fero mag it er eff ; el cujus neminum obliviſci, natura if/a patitur, L. ts 
Pp * 81,3. : | 


* 


_ are 


— ens eee on + 8 22 K 


man 


« or very little, This 
& gur di ulties, when we ate l 
“ ſo remote from com 
« ſtract reaſoning upon-luch A 
into endleſs perplexities. 
ſo far as I can apprehend, there is no hereſy. 
Arguments 4 poſleriori are thoſe which aro 
founded on the works of God, bearing i them 
evident marks of a deſigning and benevolent 
cauſe. On theſe our author reſts the evidence of 
the being and attributes of the Deity. It has 
been infinuated, that our author treats theſe ar- 
guments as alſo defeEive. But this is a groſs 
miſrepreſentation of his meaning: fot the de- 
fect which our author complains of, lies not in 
the arguments themſelves, which he holds to be 
entire and ſatisfactory, but in the manner of em- 
ploying them as commonly done. He com- 
plains only, that our knowledge of the moſt im- 
portant of all truths, is handled as the reſult of a 
proceſs of reaſoning, when in reality it is accor- 
ding to him a ſelf-evident or intuitive perception. 
Thus, (5. 337-), © Many a propoſition is ren- 
* dered obſcure by much laboured argument; 
for the truth of 9 we need but appeal to 


Ss Xt and neſs if 12 ed in ev of it, are 
wb an 7 age * _ being of a 
? God. I confeſs theſe things afford us full con- 
N 2 viction of his being. But, laying aſide percep- 
tion and feeling, ſhould be Meter aa loſs, 
ww « by any fort of” reaſoning, to conclude the ex- 
| FRY IS iſtence of any one thing, from that of any o- 
5 ther thing, G. 
A few palſages s frog, the book will be our au- 
* 4 nor defence on this head, and will ſhow 
how Out it is to to ſuſpect him of the leaſt ſcepti- - | 
eiſm on a point, which a moſt ſerious conviction 
led him to defend againſt the ſcepticiſm of others. 
The firſt J ſhall copy is in the following words. 
&« There certainly cannot be a more diſcouraging 
e thought to man, than that the world was form- 
* ed by a fortuitous concourſe of atoms, and that 
ee all things are carried on by blind impulſe. Up- 
eon that ſuppoſition, he can have no ſecurity for 
«his life, nor for his continuing to be a moral 
ee agent and an intelligent creature even for a 
% moment. Things have been carried on with 
* regularity and order; but chance may, in an 
« inſtant, throw all things into the molt horrid 
and diſmal confuſion. We can have no folid 
e comfort in virtue, when it is a work of mere 
chance; nor can we juſtify our reliance upon 
* the faith of others, when the nature of man 
< reſts upon ſo precarious a foundation. Every 
« thing muſt appear gloomy, diſmal, and diſ- 
* jointed, without a Deity to unite this world 
5 of beings in into one beautiful and harmonious 
« ſyſtem. 
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„ more his will occur upon 20 efl £3 
afford a very ſtrong conviction, if there I 
« wiſe and good Being who ſuperintends the 
fairs of this world, that he will not — 4 
« himſelf from his rational creatures. Cin any _ 
« thing be more deſirable, or more ſubſtantially , 
< uſeful, than to know," that there is a Being” 
from whom no ſecrets are hid, to whom our 1 
« purpoſes of our he Ind! wht govern- * 
J mint, directed by wiſdom nd dene volence, "5 | 


« ought to make us reſt ſecure, that nothing 
« does or will fall out, but accordin to jd 
ce order ? This ſentiment rooted in * 


« is an antidote to all misfortune. Wilhour it, 
« life is at beſt but a confuſed and gloomy 
« ſcene.” p. 320. 321. 322. | 
The next paſſage is in p. 327. *© Attend but 
to the anatomy of the meaneſt plant. 80 
« much of art and of curious mechaniſm is diſ- 
« covered in it, that it muſt be the production 
« of ſome cauſe far ſurpaſſing the power and in- 
ce telligence of man. The ſcene opens more 
and more, when, paſſing from plants to ani- 
e mals, we come to man, the moſt wonderful 
« of all the works of nature: and when, at laſt, 
ce ye take in, at one view, the natural and mo- 
cc ral world, full of harmony, order, and beau- 
* happily adjuſted in all its to anſwer 
„ great and er purpoſes; there is in this 
* grand production neceſſarily involved, the 

rception of a cauſe unbounded i in power. 
9 and * 3 * | 
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© + 3 add TY one. paſl more, 9 330. 
340. 341.); To ſubſtitute feeling in place of 
| 1 A reaſon and demonſtration, may ſeem to put 
the evidence of the Deity upon too low a 
 * footing. But human reaſon is not fo mighty 
« an affair as philoſoph hers vainly dee 
affords * little aid in making original 2 
18 The com of things er, 
n ireding our inferences from TI: and 
d experience, are its proper province. In this 
<< way reaſon gives its aid, to lead us to the know- 

"—* ledge of the Deity, It enlarges our views of 

„ final cauſes, and of che prevalence of wiſdom 

« and goodneſs. But the application of the ar- 
« gument from final cauſes to prove the exiſt- 
ene gf a Deity, and the force of our conclu- 
« fion from beautiful and orderly effects to a de- 
« ſigning cauſe, are not from reaſon, but from 
e an internal light, which ſhows things in their 
« relation of cauſe and effect. Theſe conclu- 
ce ſions reſt entirely upon ſenſe and feeling; and 
* it is ſurpriſing that writers ſhould overlook 
« what is ſo natural and ſo obvious. But the | 
« pride of man's heart makes him deſire to ex- 
* tend his diſcoveries by dint of reaſoning. For 
e reaſoning is our own work. There is merit in 
Ka r te and penetration; and we are better 
ce pleaſed to aſſume merit to ourſelves, than hum- 
| bly to acknowledge, that to the moſt import- 
ant diſcoveries we are directly led by the hand 
<« of the Almighty.” 

We have now finiſhed the examination of the 

ſeveral articles laid to our author's charge, omit- 


tg not one that e to be in any degree 
pla ble. 


plauſible. On the whole, here is a book with 
which no fault can be found with reſpect to re- 
vealed religion. There is not in any corner of 
it the (lighteſt infinuation to the prejudice of re- 
velation; nor indeed is ſuch a thing | 
ig; and natural religion are the ſubjects he 
- and it is evidently his deſign to eſta 


8 


und 


conſidered theſe ſubjects as of the utmolt ime _ 
portance to every mam and he thought it his” 
—_— jud * them by his own light, and ne 
by that ers. Convinced by his inquiries 
hat religion and — have T2 Ain 
ment in * __ and findin Juke * 
time looſe an 5 inions ing, 
flattered himſelf, r might be 
of ſome uſe in preventing the infectia If he 
has given offence to any pious or welkdifj 
| perſon, he will reckon himſelf no doubt ſo far 
unlucky, And if it will tend to remove this 
offence, the world is aſſured on the part of the 
author, that of all things it was the furtheſt from 
his thoughts to urge or inſinuate any argument 
detrimental to religion or morality. His inten- 
tions were undoubtedly good. In his reaſonings 
errors may poſſibly be diſcovered ; for what man 
can ſay that he is incapable of error? but ſurely 
there is no ground for arraigning a writer as ill- 
deſerving, merely becauſe he hath deſerted the 
beaten track, and followed a new train of ſpecu- 
lation. To labour for the public after ſuch a re- 
quital, would require more difintereſtedneſs than 
r ordinary falls to the ſhare of man, The 2 
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